CHAPTER FOURTEEN

Free Trade

THE middle class in Great Britain, having acquired political
power in 18323 naturally set to work to alter the laws so as to
increase its own wealth. Two kinds of legislation were needed for
the progress of the nation: one to improve conditions in the
factories and mines, the other to sweep away the laws which
hampered the growth of industrialism. The latter kind alone was
in accordance with the interests of the manufacturers. But its
most important items the abolition of the duty on corn, was
contrary to the interests of agricultural landowners, and was
therefore strenuously opposed by the bulk of the aristocracy.
When the industrialists spoke of the evils of dear bread, the
landowers retorted with the evils of child labour and long hours
in factories. In the end, each side was successful in reforming
die evils by which the other side profited: Lord Shaftesbury
carried his Factory Acts and Cobden carried free trade. The
dispute between manufacturers and landowners was extraor-
dinarily fortunate, since it obliged each to appeal to the tribunal
of disinterested humane people.
The two sets of disputants were not, however, on a level, since
the manufacturers were creating modern methods of produc-
tion, while the landowners were merely receiving their rents. The
British industrialists of that time were men full of ruthless
energy, with the self-confidence that comes of success and
new power. Many of them had risen by their own efforts. Follow-
ing the Philosophical Radicals, they believed in competition as
the motive force of progress, and they were impatient of every-
thing that mitigated its intensity. They demanded the abolition
of protective duties on the goods that they made as well as
on the goods made by others: they felt that, given a free field
and no favour, they were sure to win.
In the matter of free trade in com, they were fighting not only
for their own interests, but for the interests of their country
and the world. Corn could be produced